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able.” 


The atrociously inhumane practices against which the 
National Child Labor Committee first directed its efforts 
have disappeared. We ask ourselves with amazement how 
they could ever have developed or been tolerated. Eight and 
10 year olds set forth at dawn to tend the cotton looms. Boys 
only slightly older stood all night before the “glory-holes”’ 
of glass factories—so called because of their intense heat 
and built near the ground so children could reach them. 
Thousands worked as breaker and mule boys in coal mines. 
Today Federal regulation bars children under 16 years in 











manufacturing and sets an 18-year minimum age for 
mining and other hazardous work. Radical changes have 
taken place in conditions of work—daily and weekly hours 
and night work. Great progress has been made along these 
lines for all workers, and especially for children under 16 
years. 


| Broadened Concept of Child Labor 


As the worst abuses were gradually curbed, our concept 


lf Of “child labor” broadened. With expanding knowledge 


of the nature and needs of children and youth, and with 
iNcreasing awareness of the crucial necessity in a democ- 


If tacy for an educated citizenry, the original objectives began 
lg 0 seem mere stepping stones. The 14-year age minimum— 
lf 2.1900 still a distant goal—has been pushed ahead. We are 
ls Moving toward a high school education for all children— 
lf 40d beyond that in line with their abilities. We no longer 


think in terms of a 48 hour and 6 day maximum work week 


It for children under 16 years, but of a 35 or 40 hour and 5 
Ip day week for minors under 18 years. We realize that school 


thildren cannot work long hours before and after school— 
&xcept at the expense of their health and education. We rec- 
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HE mid-year of the Twentieth Century coincides with ognize that 16 and 17 year old boys and girls are not adults, 
approximately 50 years of an organized national move- and there must be legal regulation of the conditions under 
ment to eliminate the evils of child labor. The exploitation which they work. We are concerned with the increasing 
of children in 1900 was incredible, both in its magnitude problems of agricultural child labor that have come with 
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There was urgent need, as Felix Adler stated at the organ- 
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apr in which childhood is placed by greed and tepacity’: . available from the Census estimates of the number of youn 
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of employment. 


EMPLOYED YOUNG PERSONS 14 THROUGH 17 YEARS 
OCTOBER, 1949 (U.S. CENSUS) 














14-15 Years 16-17 Years 14-17 Years 
Agriculture 
Wage or salary workers 110,000 175,000 285,000 
Self-employed workers 4,000 19,000 23,000 
Unpaid family workers 209,000 163,000 372,000 
TOTAL 323,000 357,000 680,000 
Non-Agricultural Industries 
Manufacturing 67,000 186,000 253,000 
Other Industries 311,000 827,000 1,138,000 
TOTAL 378,000 1,013,000 1,391,000 
TOTAL 701,000 1,370,000 2,071,000 





Nearly half of the 14 and 15 year old workers were in 
agriculture, of whom about two-thirds were unpaid family 
workers. Among the 16 and 17 year olds, about a third 
were in agriculture with a smaller proportion working on 
the home farm. The surprising number of 14 and 15 year 
olds in manufacturing industries is undoubtedly due pri- 
marily to the fact that newspaper publishing is considered 
a manufacturing enterprise and newsboys are listed in this 
classification. Also, under the Federal law and most State 
laws, 14 and 15 year olds may work in office or clerical work 
in factories outside of school hours. 


Employment and School Attendance 


The extent to which boys and girls 14 through 17 years 
are enrolled in school—and the number both in and out of 


(Continued on page 3) 
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COTTON OR SCHOOL? 


HE issue of ‘‘cotton or school?” is an old one but by no 

means a dead one as has been demonstrated this fall in 
cotton growing areas of the Southwest. Schools have been 
closed in many communities to circumvent the amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act which made it illegal to 
employ children under 16 in commercial agriculture during 
the hours schools are in session. 

The purpose of this provision, which encountered little 
opposition in Congress and became effective January 25, 
1950, was to remove the chief cause of non-attendance in 
rural areas—namely that children stay out of school for farm 
work. But cotton growers, traditional users of child labor 
and especially of migrant family labor, are claiming they 
cannot get their cotton picked and in many areas schools 
have been closed in order that migrant children may be 
“legally” employed. The cotton growers, while employing 
these migrant children, charge that the Federal law is clos- 
ing down schools and depriving resident children of their 
education. 

Editorials in the press, sympathetic to the growers, argue 
that growers must have migrant labor to harvest their crops; 
migrants won’t work without their children; child labor is 
“part of their economy; families can’t live without their 
children’s wages; and the children would ‘at most, not be 
in school six months a year, if at all’—so a little more 
absence isn’t important.” 

Though most of the school closings have been reported 
from the Southwest where large numbers of cotton pickers 
are employed in the fall, school closings have been reported 
in some sections of Minnesota and Colorado which use 
migrants on fall crops and also in North Dakota and Idaho, 
though in the latter two states the closings involved resident 
children, not migrants, who presumably will make up the 
school days lost as migrant children cannot do. 

Some school districts, in all of the regions where migrants 
are employed on fall crops, have made efforts to accommo- 
date migrant children in their schools, though this has been 
done in a number of areas by putting schools on two shifts 
(8 a.m. to noon; 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.) to permit children to 
harvest crops the other half of the day. Also, since most 
elementary schools are already overcrowded, the inclusion 
of migrant children (the ratio of migrant to resident chil- 
dren has been 3 to 1 in some cotton areas) has necessitated 
use of churches or warehouses to accommodate the extra 
children for a temporary period. Such efforts, in spite of 
their limitations, are to be commended as compared with 
school closings or the ‘‘solution” adopted by one commu- 








nity, where migrant labor was employed, of closing the 
schools but transporting the white resident children by bus 
to a school in another district. 


School districts in a section of Colorado where the potato 
crop is usually harvested by migrants were closed at the 
insistence of farmers and potato buyers. The report of this 
in the press said that about 4,000 resident children in this 
section had a “‘prolonged vacation while migratory children 
picked potatoes at the rate of 14 cents per 100 pound sack.” 
“The teachers and parents don’t like this a bit,” said the 
County Superintendent of Schools, who had opposed the 
closings. ‘“They wouldn’t send their own youngsters out 
into the fields but they have to interrupt their education so 
that other children can be put to work.” 


What is the answer? “Immediate repeal of the law!” say 
some growers and newspapers in the Southwest. ‘Let us 
take care of this problem in our own way through our own 
State laws. School time can be adjusted but harvest time can't 
and the school time can be made up when there is no har- 
vest.” Unfortunately this State “solution’’ can provide a 
full school term only for children who reside permanently 
in one place. It does not help migrant children to obtain 
more education, as the Federal law was designed to do, since 
closing schools to permit them to work as they move from 
one crop area to another leaves them just where they were 
before—deprived of many weeks or months of schooling 
every year. 

One school superintendent in a cotton growing area is 
typical of many who wrote to the National Child Labor 
Committee asking for quantities of its flier, ‘““You Can 
Help,” to promote understanding and enforcement of the 
Federal law as it mnpeee to employment in agriculture. “We 
hope this law is enforced and strengthened,’ he said in his 
letter, “so that no loopholes can be found. Our schools are 
seriously hampered and so many children of our area do not 
get even an elementary education because they have to work 
in the cotton fields.” 

County agents, representatives of State employment com- 
missions and enlightened growers (there are many of them 
in spite of the furore in the press) say growers don’t want 
to employ children but it is part of the “system’’—labor 
contractors recruit families to harvest crops because it is an 
easy way to get “hands” since the children must work to 
eke out the family living and the parents will insist that they 
work. One county agent, who estimated that the labor 
supply for harvesting cotton had been cut one-half to one- 
third in some areas because migrant families left when they 
found their children would not be allowed to work, said, 
“Of course the children ought to be in school and most 
farmers think they ought to be but it works a temporary 
hardship on the farmers and the Mexicans.” 

A farm newspaper, reporting a meeting of growers at 
which Federal Wage-Hour officials explained the law, said 
that growers told the Wage-Hour men they “don’t want 


underage children picking their cotton—they would much fits 
rather see all children in school than dragging a picker sack § 


and all they want is some feasible means of keeping the 


youngsters off their farms when school is in session.” The ff 


difficulty, they said, was with ‘‘labor contractors and parents 


who would not help them to observe the law.” In the ft 


a of this farm paper, the growers were too pessimistic 
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are going to find ways not yet thought of,” said the editorial, 
s } “to shoo itinerant children into the schools where they will 
at least acquire the rudiments of an education. They'll find 
9 | some contractors and quite a few parents ready to cooperate 
e | just as soon as it gets around that U. S. law is involved. 
; | Compliance will be far from perfect but will be the best 
5 | that’s possible under the circumstances.” 

n | The answer therefore seems to be, keep the “U. S. law” 
» [intact and be prepared to defend it vigorously if a serious 
.e | move to get rid of the new agricultural provision in the 
1e | Wage-Hour law materializes in the next session of Con- 
it | gtess. A new law inevitably creates difficulties the first year 
9 | of its operation but, given time and patience, these can 
usually be worked out. The complex social and economic 
problems involved in the migrant labor problem will have 
to be solved but letting the children work when they should 
be going to school delays, instead of advancing, the solution 
as has been the history in all ‘“‘family wage’’ industries. The 
cotton mills, the canneries and tenement home work were 
well known examples of the “family wage economy”’ which 
child labor, education and minimum wage laws helped to 
abolish. Today there is no group whose low economic status 
is being perpetuated to the same degree that it is among 
migrants because their children cannot get enough educa- 
tion to move out of a substandard occupation. No principle 
is more deeply imbedded in American thought than the 
tight of every child to an education. The Wage-Hour law 
as now written can help to make this right a reality for 
children who work in commercial agriculture, as it has for 
children in other industries. 


CHILD LABOR AT THE MID-CENTURY 


(Continued from page 1) ; 
school who are employed—is shown in the following table: 





EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF PERSONS 
14 THROUGH 17 YEARS — OCTOBER 1949 (U.S. CENSUS) 
14-15 Years 16-17 Years" 14-17 Years 





Civilian Non-Institu- 
tional Population 
Enrolled in School: 

Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in Labor Force 


TOTAL 


Not Enrolled in School: 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Not in Labor Force 


TOTAL 


4,194,000 4,110,000 8,304,000 
553,000 
19,000 
3,350,000 


3,922,000 


648,000 
57,000 
2,151,000 


2,856,000 


1,201,000 
76,000 
5,501,000 


6,778,000 








148,000 
19,000 
105,000 


272,000 


722,000 
135,000 
397,000 


1,254,000 


870,000 
154,000 
502,000 


1,526,000 
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14 and 15 Year Olds—Nearly four million 14 and 15 year 
tlds—93.5 per cent of the population—were enrolled in 
chool in October, 1949. Of these, one in every 7 was also 
tmployed. Although some full-time workers attending 
ight classes might be included, the great majority were 
| tgular students engaged in part-time work outside of school 
tt Ss. 

_ Of the 272,000 children of 14 and 15 years not enrolled 
iN school, 60 per cent were employed or seeking employ- 
nent; 20 per cent were keeping house; the remainder were 
inable to work or classified as ‘‘other.”’ 

16 and 17 Year Olds—Among the 16 and 17 year olds, 
'2.5 per cent were enrolled in school and of these one in 














every four was also working or seeking work. Of the mil- 
lion and a quarter not attending school, nearly 70 per cent 
were working or seeking work and 26 per cent were keep- 
ing house. 

There will undoubtedly be still further increases in the 
employment of school-age workers with the development 
of a defense economy. As in the last War, industry will need 
them to replace older workers who go into defense indus- 
tries and young people will be attracted by high wages. It 
will again be difficult to hold young people in school, to 
keep within reasonable bounds the part-time work of school 
students, and to resist the pressure for relaxing child labor 
laws. 


Committee Activities: 1949-1950 


The program of the National Child Labor Committee is 
developed around three closely related objectives: 


— to eliminate harmful child labor and improve the conditions 
under which young people are employed. 


— to keep more children in school and promote better prepara- 
tion of young people for work as part of life. 


— to raise the standard of living of families so that it will be 
unnecessary for children to work at the expense of their 
health, schooling and recreation. 


Problems of Agricultural Labor 


The October issue of The American Child reported on 
several of the Committee’s activities in this field—its study 
of migrant labor in Colorado for the Governor’s Survey 
Committee on Migrant Labor, its testimony before the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Migratory Labor and its cooperative 
efforts to help secure understanding and enforcement of the 
new Federal regulation of child labor on farms through dis- 
tribution of its flier, ‘““You Can Help.” 

The Committee also supported extension of Social Se- 
curity coverage to agricultural workers. A beginning was 
made on this coverage in the amendment enacted by Con- 
gress to provide Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance for farm 
workers, though it applies only to those who have the most, 
rather than the least, security in terms of regular employ- 
ment and income. Migrants and many other seasonal farm 
workers will not be able to meet the eligibility requirements 
relating to continuity of work for one employer. Efforts to 
obtain less rigid eligibility requirements were unsuccessful, 
chiefly because of the administrative difficulties of includ- 
ing in OASI large ta ip of workers who are employed 
intermittently by several different employers during the 
year. 

The Committee took an active part in developing plans 
to reorganize the National Citizens Council for Migrant 
Labor into a larger and differently constituted agency which 
would concern itself with questions of agricultural labor 
generally. The new agency, the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor, has now been established. 


Low-Income Families 


A small group of social workers was called together by 
the National Social Welfare Assembly in November to 
meet with the staff of the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
Families of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. This group subsequently appeared as a panel 
at hearings before the Subcommittee. The National Child 
Labor Committee presented material along four lines: (1) 
early school leaving as both a result and a cause of low 
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income; (2) excessive employment of young school chil- 
dren and its effect on education and health; (3) the un- 
suitability of the educational program in many high schools 
for students who are not planning to continue their school- 
ing; (4) conditions among migrant agricultural workers. 

This group also undertook to collect for the Subcommit- 
tee examples of how low-income families live—what they 
are obliged to do, and to do without, in their struggle for 
existence. By enlisting the assistance of the Home Missions 
Council, YWCA, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and the Delmo (Missouri) Project, the National Child 
Labor Committee secured case stories of migrants, share- 
croppers, tenants and small family farmers. 


Texas Study of School Children at Work 


A member of the field staff spent two months in Texas 
this winter in follow-up conferences with local groups in 
connection with the child labor study made last year. This 
covered 4,014 school children in eight communities who 
were employed outside of school hours. The report has been 
prepared for publication and presents the highlights of the 
findings in popular form designed to gear into Texas plan- 
ning for its general child welfare program and for wide 
use by community groups. 
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Dour Christmas Dinner 
will taste better 


if you join our drive to pro- 
tect the children who 
helped harvest the food you 
will eat. 


Child labor conditions 
among the migrants are 
shocking, with children as 
young as seven working 
long hours in the fields. 


Help our drive for better 
laws, better enforcement, 
child day-care centers, bet- 
ter school facilities. 


Please send a special 


Christmas gift to 
Off to the fields at sun-up. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
New York 16, New York 





Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $ 
to help your drive for better conditions for American Children. 


as a special Christmas gift 
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Federal Aid to Education 


The Federal Aid to Education Bill which passed th 
Senate at the first session of the 81st Congress was unz 
ceptable to the House Committee because of its compromig 
on the question of funds for non-public schools. The Barde 
bill, to which the House Committee gave chief considera 
tion, barred the use of Federal funds for non-public schoo 
for any purpose. Various attempts were made to overcomy 
the resulting stalemate and different types of legislatiog 
were proposed, such as providing funds for teachers’ sal 
aries only or having separate bills for general school p 
poses and for health and welfare services. Several confeg 
ences were called by the National Education Association 
in which the National Child Labor Committee participated 


to discuss strategy but no bill was reported out by the Hous 
Committee. 


Administrative Hearings Under Wage-Hour Act 


The Committee follows closely the administration an 
enforcement of the provisions of the Wage-Hour Act whid 
affect young workers. It participated in hearings which r¢ 
sulted in denial of Western Union’s application for permif 
sion to pay messengers 65 cents instead of 75 cents an ho 
in hearings to determine reasonable rates of pay for studen 
learners in school-work programs, and in hearings on ne} 
Hazardous Occupations Orders. 


Department of Health, Welfare and Security 


In May, the President sent Reorganization Plan No. 
to Congress to convert the Federal Security Agency into} 
Department with Cabinet rank. The name of the propose 
Department, as well as:the provision of the Order relatin 
to structure and assignment of functions, was expressly dé 
signed to meet the objections that had been raised agains 
the measure to create a Department of Welfare which 
been rejected in 1949. But, in spite of the very considerabl 
evidence of popular support for the measure, the Hous 
rejected the proposal by a vote of 249 to 71 after it had bee 


reported favorably by the House Committee on Expend 
tures. : 


State Legislation 


This year only 10 States met in regular session. Measutt 
relating to child labor or school attendance were consideré 
in all, but there were comparatively few bills of maj 
importance. ; 

The outstanding legislative advance of the year was ti 
enactment by Maryland of a revised child labor law. } 
general this follows the standards generally accepted | 
desirable for the employment of young workers mm pla 
Maryland well up on the list of States with good child lak 
laws. The National Child Labor Committee had giv 
assistance on this for the past two years. ; 

The Committee’s chief State work was in New Yo 
where it initiated a bill to reduce from 44 to 40 hours t 
maximum work week for children under 16 years and! 
include farm work except on home farms. The bill pass 
the Assembly unanimously but did not come to a vote} 
the Senate. 4 

Field visits were made to Kentucky, Michigan, Misi 
sippi, South Carolina and Virginia to confer about leg 
lative prospects or enforcement of existing legislation wh 
we had helped to secure. | 
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